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Art. V. — The New Catalogue op Harvard College 

Library. 

The condition of a librarian whose library is uncatalogued 
is indeed pitiable. To know that he has a book and not be 
able to lay his hand upon it, to find too late that he has bought 
one that he already possessed, to discover that his mem- 
ory, upon which he can depend for the books in general use, 
is of no avail for those which are sometimes wanted very 
much, although not wanted often, and to spend in a search 
which may be fruitless more time than would have supplied 
him with the guide he needs, — these must be his frequent 
trials. And whoever has charge of more than twenty thousand 
volumes, even if he has a list of the authors, must continually 
feel the want of an index of subjects to assist his memory and 
supplement the classification on the shelves. If it were pos- 
sible, in arranging a growing library, to maintain many and 
minute subdivisions, and if books of the same class could al- 
ways be brought together, it would be easier and more satis- 
factory for an inquirer to be sent to the alcoves than to be 
referred to a catalogue. No list of books can tell him so well 
as the books themselves whether they will suit his purpose. 
Let the divisions be so minute that he shall not be obliged to 
examine many books in making his selection, that is, let part 
of the selection be done to his hand by the librarian, and he 
can quickly find what he wants, if it be in the library. But, to 
be entirely satisfactory, the arrangement must be complete, and 
that is not possible. Not only will the irregular increase of 
the library occasion continual inconvenience, now one class 
and now another receiving great accessions and overflowing 
its limits, but there are other, more serious difficulties, which, 
if the classification is to be preserved, will cause great ex- 
pense. It is true that the assertion has lately been made in 
regard to the Gottingen Library, that " the classification, which 
was the work of Heyne, was so thoroughly scientific, that, 
when once explained to any one, he cquld find any book in the 
library without the aid of librarian or catalogue." * But this 

* Harper's Weekly, August 15, 1868, p. 523. 
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is evidently extravagant. Books on different subjects are often 
bound together. Did the Gottingen Library always take them 
apart and rebind them separately ? Books often treat of 
several distinct topics. Were as many copies purchased as 
there were subjects ? If not, then the single copy, placed in 
one of the divisions to which it appropriately belonged, would 
never be seen by a person looking through another. But in 
a catalogue the classification is independent of the binding, 
and a title may be entered under as many divisions as we 
please, though the book can stand on but one shelf. 

Till within a few years the library of Harvard College was 
without any satisfactory index of subjects, but almost too well 
supplied, if we look to number rather than quality, with cata- 
logues of authors. To ascertain whether a given work belonged 
to it, one might have to consult, personally or by deputy, 
four different alphabets.* In 1861 it was felt to be abso- 
lutely necessary to do away with this evil, and at the same 
time to provide a catalogue which should be accessible to all. 
Printing was out of the question, as all the funds were needed 
for the purchase of books. A printed catalogue is always costly ; 
if full and accurate, it is very costly ; and only such a one could 
be thought of. Noblesse oblige. The large library of a learned 
university could not publish a meagre and ill-arranged list, full 
of mistakes and sparing of information. To persons at a dis- 
tance a printed catalogue is of course very useful. But those 
who can come to the library itself find one kept on cards 
nearly as convenient. The principal objections are, that two 
persons cannot consult the same portion at once, and that it 
presents to the eye only one title at a time, whereas a printed 
catalogue often has all an author's works on a single page. 
The first objection may be fatal, wherever the number of bor- 
rowers is very great, as in the New York Mercantile Library, 
or the circulating department of the Boston Public Library. 

* Two printed volumes, with an inconvenient index of subjects, comprised ev- 
erything received before 1830; a printed supplement embraced the accessions of 
the next four years ; the manuscript titles of all pamphlets acquired between 1 833 
and 1850 were pasted in eight unwieldy folios ; and another supplement, written on 
cards, included the volumes received during that period, and the later accessions of 
all kinds. The supplements could be used by the public only through the inter- 
vention of the attendants. 

VOL. CVIII. — NO. 222. 7 
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But in college or society libraries, the inconvenience, though 
felt, is not unendurable, and might be in some measure obvi- 
ated by printing those portions which are most used. On the 
other hand, the cards have this great advantage, that additions 
can always be made without disturbing the alphabetical order. 
A printed catalogue is out of date before it is published. As 
it cannot contain the newest books, the very ones most sought 
for, fresh supplements are continually needed, each of which 
causes an additional loss of time and patience to consulters.* 

In 1861, then, the head of the cataloguing department, Mr. 
Ezra Abbot, devised a plan for a new catalogue, which, even 
during the course of its execution, has been found to work 
remarkably well, and has greatly increased the usefulness of 
the library.f 

The titles, written on separate cards, five inches long and 
two wide, are arranged in drawers. Bach new title can be in- 
serted in its place as soon as it is written. Such a catalogue 
does not get out of date, there are no supplements to weary, 
no interleaved entries to perplex. It is not cumbrous, like the 
folios of the British Museum, and does not, like them, require 
continual repasting and rebinding. On the other hand, it pre- 

* By adopting Professor Jewett's suggestion of stereotyping the titles separately, 
these disadvantages might be somewhat lessened. He would have a supplement 
published as often as the accumulation of matter called for one ; which, in a rapidly 
increasing and much-used library, might be once a month, — in a smaller library, 
bimonthly, quarterly, or semiannually. Except in the case of periodicals, serials, 
and other continued works, the composition, proof-reading, corrections, and stereo- 
typing would then be done once for all. As soon as the supplements became so 
numerous as to cause inconvenience, it would only be necessary to rearrange the entire 
mass of stereotyped titles and print the whole in one general catalogue. The process 
could be repeated as often as might be expedient, at an expense little exceeding that 
of paper and press-work. (See his paper in the "Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science," August, 1850.) The first cost of 
block-titles would be greater than of ordinary thin stereotype-plates, but the cost 
of arranging them would be very much less than that of cutting up and resoldering 
the plates. When it is considered that the chief expenditure in printing a catalogue 
is for composition and correction, and that supplements, when their number ex- 
ceeds four or five, are nearly useless, because few persons will take the trouble 
to hunt through so many alphabets, it will be seen how great are the advantages 
which this plan offers. But it has never been tried. 

t Although the drawers already contain over 200,000 cards, two thirds of the 
work still remains to be done, only about one half of the volumes and one eighth 
of the pamphlets having been as yet entered. 
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sents only one title to the eye at once, so that some time is 
lost in turning over cards, and it is not so easy as if it were 
in book form either to find the particular title that is wanted 
or to compare different titles and make a selection. It is 
more difficult also to pick one's way among the confusing series 
of names like Godefried, Godefroi, Godofredus, and Gottfried, 
or among the Aliens, the Williamses, or the John Smiths. 
There is more danger, too, that the proper order will be dis- 
turbed ; and a card misplaced is temporarily a book lost. * 

Some mechanical appliances facilitate the use of the cata- 
logue. Two buttons at the back of each drawer prevent any 
one from unintentionally pulling it entirely out, and spilling its 
contents upon the floor, and yet allow its removal, when de- 
sired, for the addition of cards, or any other purpose. A fixed 
trapezoidal block in the front part of the drawer, and a simi- 
lar movable block behind the cards, each being wider at the 
bottom than at the top, hold the cards in such a position that 
they incline at a convenient angle, and any title may easily be 
read without raising them from the drawer. The block be- 
hind is readily adjusted to the place desired by a thumb wedge. 
Blocks about one eighth of an inch thick, inserted between the 
cards at intervals of about two inches, have on their upper edge 
letters showing to what part of the alphabet the cards follow- 
ing them belong. Thus, one looks for Armstrong after a block 
labelled Arm, and for Lipenius after LiP.f With these helps 
it is almost as easy to find a name as in a dictionary, — the 
blocks corresponding to the headings of the pages or columns. 

It was easier to plan the drawers in which the new cata- 
logue should be kept than the system on which it should be 
constructed. This much was plain: it must be double, — an 
index of authors and of subjects ; for readers desire to know 

* The danger in this respect from a careless public can be easily avoided. The 
titles of Dickens's works were so often taken out and misplaced, that the experi- 
ment of extending a wire over the cards from front to back was tried and proved 
successful. Being easily unfastened, it does not interfere with the insertion of new 
cards. It is thought that a small cord would be still better. 

t Some authors are honored with a block to themselves, bearing their whole 
names, — as Dickens, Macaulay, Shakespeare, and Thackeray. But the marks 
of incessant use exhibited by the cards under those names would perhaps have in- 
dicated their place as well. 
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one of two things, — whether the library contains a book by a 
particular author, or else whether it contains a book on a par- 
ticular subject (or of a particular class, as a play, a poem, a 
novel). The first part, it was determined, should include in 
one alphabet the authors not merely of books and pamphlets, 
but of all important papers in the memoirs and transactions 
of learned societies and in periodicals, — a thing which no 
library in the country had attempted. But even with this 
addition the catalogue of authors presented fewest difficulties. 
The rules for making one have long been matter of discussion, 
and although bibliographers are not agreed upon all the details, 
although periodicals and pseudonymous books and publications 
of societies are still entered in large libraries in different ways, 
yet almost all the rules may be reduced to two great prin- 
ciples : first, that books shall be catalogued under the name 
of the author, or (in the case of collections) the editor, or the 
body responsible for their publication ; second, that, if this is not 
known, the first word in the title not an article or a preposition 
shall be taken for the heading.* The application of these princi- 
ples, however, may still often puzzle the cataloguer. Shall 
periodicals, for instance, be put under the editor's name, as 
that of the responsible person, or, as anonymous, under the 
first word of the title ? The former at first sight seems most 
reasonable. A little consideration, however, shows that it is, 

* An exception is generally made to both rules by entering the books of the 
Bible collectively under that title, instead of scattering them under Pentateuch, 
Judges, Chronicles, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Matthew, John, Paul, etc. By this device are 
avoided all disputed questions of authorship, all doubts as to the choice of a heading, 

— whether, for example, Solomon, Song of Solomon, Song of Songs, or Canticles, 

— and all difficulties arising from the names of the books differing in different 
languages. The Talmud, and sometimes, but with less justification, the Eddas, are 
treated similarly. 

Almost all libraries find it convenient to make two exceptions to the second rule, 
by entering anonymous biographical works nnder the name of the subject of the 
biography, and letters addressed to a person under his name. Some, including, I 
believe, the British Museum, enter anonymous works relating to any place under 
the name of the place ; but this is of very doubtful expediency. All three excep- 
tions are open to the charge of mixing subjects with authors, and in general it may 
be remarked, that it is best to admit as few deviations from a rule as possible, and 
to choose that rule which requires the fewest ; for it is very difficult to teach those 
who consult a catalogue what the exceptions are. Similarly, as little as possible 
should be left to discretion ; for, in a matter of discretion, people often disagree, 
and the reader may find it hard to discover how the cataloguer has used his. 
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if not quite impracticable, at least open to very grave objec- 
tions. There can be no uniformity of entry on this system, 
for the editors of very many periodicals are unknown or diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Nor is the matter mended much by de- 
ciding to use the editor's name only when it appears on the 
title-page ; for a long-lived periodical may change its editors 
a dozen times. Which shall be taken, the first or the last ? 
If the last, a new heading must be adopted every time the 
editorship changes, which is impossible when the catalogue 
is printed, and causes continual rewriting and rearranging 
when it is in manuscript. If the first name is taken, the 
entry is not readily found ; for those who know a periodical by 
the editor's name at all know it by the name of the editor of 
the day. The suggestion of taking the name to which reference 
is most commonly made in books is futile. This would re- 
quire, in every doubtful case, that all books likely to con- 
tain such references should be examined to ascertain what is 
the prevailing practice. And such examinations would show 
that there is in fact little uniformity among writers in this 
respect. On the whole, the easiest and most satisfactory plan, 
both for those who make and those who use a catalogue, seems 
to be to treat periodicals like anonymous works. 

But the perplexities on this point are not yet at an end. 
Not merely what is published once a week or once a month is 
a periodical; annuals belong to the same class, and therefore 
almanacs. Now whichever rule is adopted in regard to al- 
manacs, the unlucky cataloguer will wish he had adopted the 
other, and what he does to-day he will repent to-morrow. 
Suppose, that, having decided upon the " first word " system, 
he has to deal with Dudley Leavitt's almanac. In 1809 he 
finds it entitled " The Scholar's Almanack, and Farmer's 
Register," which he enters without hesitation under " Schol- 
ar's." Presently he meets with " Leavitt's Genuine, Improved 
New-England Parmer's Almanack and Scholar's Diary," which 
of course is put under the letter L. In a few weeks some one 
gives him " The New-England Almanack for 1842," which 
he catalogues under N. " Leavitt's New-England Parmer's 
Almanack," " Leavitt's Improved New-England Parmer's Al- 
manack," " The Farmer's Almanack," and " Leavitt's Old 
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Farmer's Almanack," are disposed of as easily. But, in 
arranging them, he finds that he has put the parts of one and 
the same series, numbered consecutively and edited by the 
same man, under four different letters of the alphabet, and 
that under one of those letters, L, he has four different head- 
ings, — seven entries in all. In the same way " The Gentle- 
men's and Ladies' Diary " of 1802 becomes " Houghton's 
Genuine Almanac " in 1804, and in 1814, (the editor or the 
age having become more polite,) " The Ladies' and Gentle- 
men's Diary." Of course it is possible in such cases to follow 
the first title, and make references from all the others, and this 
is probably the best way ; but our cataloguer, disgusted with 
the ill success of his first experiment, is likely to fly to the 
opposite extreme, and enter everything under the name of the 
editor. This promises well at first, but has its difficulties too. 
To say nothing of the fact that at least half the almanacs are 
strictly anonymous, which at once destroys all hope of uni- 
formity, and setting aside the difficulty of deciding between the 
rival claims of the publisher, the man who makes the astro- 
nomical calculations, and the man who collects the jokes, in 
such cases as " Johnson's Almanac, calculated by Joshua 
Sharp," or "Fisher's [Davy] Crockett Almanac, edited by 
Ben Hardin" (who sometimes calls himself Harding), it is 
not uncommon for some numbers of a series to appear with and 
some without an editor's name. In one case an alternation 
of avowed and concealed paternity is carried on through four 
years. If the numbers of such a series come into the library 
at different times, they will certainly be differently catalogued, 
and separated on the shelves. And almanacs change their ed- 
itors as often as their titles, — the "Atlantic Almanac" being 
a case in point. The British Museum puts all almanacs, calen- 
dars, and ephemerides under the general head, " Bphemeri- 
des," — an intrusion of the classed into the authors' catalogue. 
On another question there is a difference of opinion and 
practice. The Acts, Memoirs, Transactions, Journals, and 
other publications of societies, academies, institutes, univer- 
sities, etc., are to be entered under the name of the society, 
academy, etc. ; but where in the alphabet shall the names of the 
societies be put ? The British Museum collects them all under 
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the head " Academies," arranged alphabetically by countries, 
and subarranged according to the places where their headquar- 
ters are. This is open to the objection, that it is introducing, 
without any apparent reason, a portion of a classed into an 
alphabetical catalogue. Why not as well arrange the names of 
authors under the countries to which they belong, as was often 
done formerly ? Professor Jewett accordingly discards this 
assemblage under " Academies," and puts learned societies and 
public institutions under the names of the places where they are 
established, distributing these names throughout the alphabet. 
This is well enough for foreign academies, which are always 
known by the name of their city, as the Academy of Munich, 
the Royal Society of London, or the University of Gottingen ; 
but in its application to this country it requires too much 
geographical knowledge on the part of the cataloguer. Who 
but graduates can be expected to remember that Union College 
is at Schenectady, Brown University at Providence, Bowdoin 
at Brunswick, Cornell at Ithaca, Dartmouth, not at Dart- 
mouth, Mass., but at Hanover, N. H. ? And if this is true of 
illustrious colleges, what shall be said of the unknown societies 
which every cataloguer afflicted with pamphlets has to dispose 
of by dozens ? It is not always easy to determine where they 
are established, or whether they are established anywhere ; for 
some such bodies are of a roving disposition, and do not hold 
their meetings two successive years in the same place. Pro- 
fessor Jewett's practice, in the "Catalogue of the Public Li- 
brary of the City of Boston," does not always conform to his 
rule. The American Antiquarian Society, for example, appears 
under Worcester, as it should ; but the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, which has been in one place twenty years longer, is 
not under Boston, but under Massachusetts. The rule pro- 
posed by Mr. Edward Edwards * meets the difficulties of the 
case better. According to that, the name of the place is to 
determine the alphabetical order only when it forms a part of 
the official name of the society. This brings both the foreign 
academies and our colleges under the titles by which they are 
most generally known. But even this does not remove all 

* Report of the Commissioners on the British Museum, 1850, Nos. 5956-5961. 
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stumbling-blocks. Many societies seem not to be sure of their 
own name, and give it, to coin an example, as The Caloea- 
gathinian Society of Rome on the title-page, The Roman 
Calocagathinian Society in the preface, and simply The Cal- 
ocagathinian Society in the text. No rule can meet such 
cases. Safety is to be found only in numerous cross-refer- 
ences. 

And, finally, good authorities are not agreed whether unde- 
tected pseudonymous works are to be treated as anonymous, 
or the pseudonymes to be considered as real names : whether, 
for example, a political pamphlet by Publicola or a novel by 
Ouida shall be put under that name or under the first word of 
the title. The anonymous method has the great disadvantage 
of separating works by the same author ; and it must always 
have one exception, — for probably no stickler for uniformity 
could be found so daring as to put " The Letters of Junius " 
under anything but Junius. It does not help us to a decision 
to consider what would be generally expected by the public. 
When the author of a book is unknown, it would be hard to say 
whether most people would remember best and would search 
under the pseudonyme or the title : probably the former, when it 
bore a close resemblance to a real name, as Mark Twain or Jack 
Downing or Arthur Pendennis, and the latter, when the pseu- 
donyme was what Que"rard calls a gSonyme, as " A Citizen of 
the World," or a phraseonyme, as "A Clergyman of the 
Church of England," or an initialisme, as " X. Y. Z." On the 
whole, it seems best, when we cannot have the author's name, 
to take what approaches nearest to it, his initials or his as- 
sumed name. 

Whatever may be our theory of cataloguing, numberless un- 
foreseen perplexities will occur in practice. The ninety-one 
rules published by the British Museum in 1841, and so foolish- 
ly ridiculed for their number, have probably been increased to 
twice as many by the subsequent experience of that vast es- 
tablishment. And even were there never any doubt under 
which rule a given book comes, yet there would remain the 
difficulties lamented by Hearne, of " distinguishing synony- 
mous authors and works, and identifying metonymous ones, 
unravelling anagrammatical names and those derived from 
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places." Merely the arrangement of titles, simple as it 
would seem beforehand, presents great difficulties in a large 
catalogue, and no plan yet proposed is perfectly satisfactory. 
Still, with the exceptions which we have mentioned, there is a 
substantial unanimity at least in respect to the theory, the 
principles upon which a catalogue of authors should be con- 
structed. "With regard to the catalogue of subjects, this is far 
from being the case. At the very outset we are met by a 
denial that any satisfactory system of classification can be 
devised, or that any classed catalogue can be good enough to 
justify the very great expense which it involves. It is not 
necessary to discuss this point. The need of a catalogue of 
subjects does not admit of a moment's doubt. It is invaluable 
to those who have forgotten an author's name, or are not famil- 
iar with the literature of the topic they are interested in, — 
and this includes the majority of readers. And as to prac- 
ticability, the experience of Harvard College Library and of the 
Boston Public Library is sufficient proof of the possibility of 
making, as well as the expediency of having, such a catalogue.* 
But how it should be made is a question that admits of con- 
siderable discussion. At the time when the one now to be 
described was commenced, there were three systems in use, 
which may be called " classification with minute subdivisions," 
"classification without subdivisions," and "the dictionary sys- 
tem." In the first — of which, as was to be expected, the Ger- 
mans possessed the best examples — an attempt was made to 
bring all books under a strictly philosophical system of classes, 
with endless divisioiis and subdivisions, all arranged according 
to their scientific relations. To a person who wishes to get a 
synoptic view of human knowledge this may be of great assist- 
ance, but the inquirer after a particular subject finds that he 
must become acquainted with a complicated scheme before he 
can put the catalogue to any use. The second system, — clas- 
sification without subdivisions, — avoiding this evil, falls into a 
worse. In the extant examples the system is easy to learn, 

* The British Museum is guilty of the great inconsistency of minutely classifying 
its books, which can be put only in one place, however many subjects they may 
treat, and refusing to classify the titles, which, since it is easy to make any number 
of copies, can be put under as many different headings as is desired. ^ 
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because the classes are few in number, but, for the same reason, 
they are so comprehensive that it is very difficult to find any- 
thing under them. For it is plain, that, if a hundred thousand 
titles are divided into only sixty or seventy classes, some of the 
larger divisions will contain several thousand, all of which the 
impatient reader must look through to find what he wants. 
Consulting an authors' catalogue with a dozen supplements is 
nothing to this. These serious disadvantages have led some 
bibliographers to the adoption of the third, or dictionary system, 
in which the attempt to subordinate classes is abandoned, and 
the subjects, special or general, are arranged like the words in 
a dictionary. Each book is put under as specific a subject as 
possible. Thus, if it treats of natural history, it is put under 
that heading ; if it treats of zoology alone, that word is the 
rubric ; if it is confined to mammals, it will be found under 
Mammals ; and, finally, if one is looking for a treatise on the 
elephant, he need not know whether that animal is a mammal, 
he need not even be sure that it is an animal, he has merely to 
know his alphabet well enough to find the word Elephant, 
under which will appear all the separate works that the library 
contains on that subject. This is the system which was pro- 
posed by Mr. Panizzi for the British Museum, and has actually 
been adopted in the index volume of the British Catalogue pub- 
lished in 1858, and in the catalogues of the Boston Public and 
the Manchester Free Libraries. It is certainly on a level with 
the meanest capacity, but it may be doubted whether it has 
not, in the endeavor to make it easy of comprehension, been 
deprived of advantages which were worth . some sacrifice of 
simplicity. An inquirer will find under the word Elephant 
all the separate works on that animal which the library con- 
tains ; but he does not find there any mention of the description 
of the elephant in general works, such as Buffon's " Histoire 
Naturelle," or Cuvier's " Regne Animal." It is true, a refer- 
ence may remind him of their existence, and send him to the 
other end of the alphabet, to Zoology, to find them. But mono- 
graphs on the elephant are not numerous. It may be that the 
library does not contain any, and then he will find under that 
word nothing, not even a reference. So far as he is concerned, 
the catalogue can no longer claim to be constructed on the die- 
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tionary system ; he must look for his specific elephant under 
the class Quadrupeds, or Mammals, or Zoology, or Natural His- 
tory, just as if it were made on the first or second system.* 

As none of these three plans was wholly satisfactory, it was 
decided to adopt a fourth, which may be termed " the alpha- 
betico-classed " or " the mixed "system." It was hoped that 
this would combine the excellences of all the others, and avoid 
their defects. It would, in great measure, bring into connec- 
tion, like the first two, those subjects which naturally belong 
together, and yet be less complicated than the first, and more 
convenient to consult than the second ; it would not be much 
harder to understand than the third, and yet would not so 
widely separate related subjects which illustrate one another ; 
moreover, it was to include certain important classes of sub- 
jects which all the published examples of the dictionary system 
had entirely omitted. It cannot be better described than in 
the words of its author. 

" In this plan, the arrangement of classe3 or subjects is alphabetical, 
not scientific ; but it differs from the scheme just remarked upon in 
this, that a large part of these classes or subjects have numerous sub- 
divisions, which, instead of being dispersed through the great alpha- 
betical series, and thus widely separated from each other, are arranged 

* The best example of the dictionary scheme, the excellent " Index " of the 
Boston Public Library, never makes references from the specific to the general, that 
is, from topics like Horse to classes like Mammals or Zoology. It refers the other 
way, from Zoology to all the subdivisions of that subject on which the library con- 
tains books. This is not useless, for it enables one who wishes to know all about 
zoology to find — with considerable turning over of pages, to be sure — all the 
works which treat of that somewhat extensive subject. But usually men wish to 
know " all about" less general topics, and references from the species to the class 
would be more useful. At present, a person who is consulting the Index under the 
species finds nothing to remind him that this species is comprehended under certain, 
classes, no reference to inform him what those classes are. Although such refer- 
ences are foreign to the genius of the dictionary system, they could of course be 
made. But it would swell the catalogue enormously to enumerate under each 
subject all the more general classes which include it, — referring, for instance, from 
Horse to Quadrupeds, Mammals, Zoology, Natural History, and repeating this 
reference under the name of every other animal mentioned in the catalogue. And, 
after all, there is no way of meeting the difficulty suggested in the text; for it 
would be out of the question to refer in this way from the name of every subject 
on which information could be found in general works belonging to the library, 
that is, from nearly every noun in the English language, whether there was any 
entry under it or not. 
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in a secondary alphabetical series under the general head.* .... 
The two upper lines of the cards are reserved for a notation of the 

class and the subdivision (if any) under which the title is placed 

The title is thus a permanent thing, and requires no change, whatever 
change may seem expedient in the designation of the class or sub- 
ject 

" The mode of indicating subdivisions may be illustrated by taking 
.... the class Theology — Dogmatic. All the cards belonging to 
this large class have on the first line, in the left-hand corner, the ab- 
breviation ' Theol. — Dogm.' This of course brings them all together, 
when they are arranged in the drawers. If the titles are those of 
general or comprehensive works, the second line of the card is left 
blank. If they relate to any particular doctrine or subject which 
comes under this head, the name of the subject or its abbreviation is 

written on the second line of the card Whatever is written on 

this second line is for convenience termed a section, the word on the 
first line, in the left-hand corner, being the name of the class, which 
may or may not have a branch on the same line, separated from it by 
a dash.f Thus, under the class Theology, branch Dogmatic, we 
have the sections Death, Future Life, Heaven, Resurrection, Sin, 
Trinity, etc. These sections are arranged in alphabetical order under 
this class and branch. Under each section, the titles belonging to it 
may stand in the alphabetical order of their authors' names, or they 
may be arranged chronologically, the date being placed on the second 
line, in the middle, so as to strike the eye at once. The cards for the 
general works, which have nothing on the second line at the place for 
the name of the section, of course immediately precede this series of 
special treatises. 

" Now let us compare the practical working of this arrangement 
with that which embraces but a single alphabetical series of headings. 
Taking the supposition most unfavorable to the system, we will assume 

* " To prevent misapprehension, it may be well to state distinctly that this idea 
of an alphabetical arrangement of the subdivisions under the primary classes in a 
catalogue or index of subjects is nothing new. Its application, however, to a card 
catalogue designed for general use, and the mechanical devices by which such a 
catalogue is made easy of consultation, are believed to be original." 

t "It is sometimes convenient to add a secondary 'branch' to the primary one. 
Thus, works relating to the history of Christian doctrines may have on the first line 
of the cards the heading ' Theol. — Dogm. — Hist.,' which of course brings them 
all together as a supplement to the division ' Theology — Dogmatic' The sections 
may also have branches like the classes ; and further subdivisions, in cases that re- 
quire it. may easily be made, without violating the principle that the secondary ar- 
rangement shall form either an alphabetical or a chronological series under the 
primary." 
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that the inquirer knows nothing at all of the plan of the catalogue, 
but only sees, as the labels on the outside of the drawers show him at 
once, that the general arrangement is alphabetical. He looks in the 
primary alphabetical series of subjects for the heading ' Future Life,' 
or some synonymous expression. He finds under this a reference to 
'Theology — Dogmatic, § Future Life,' to which he can turn in- 
stantly, as ' Theol. — Dogm.' stands in its alphabetical place in the 
drawers, with the sections under it arranged alphabetically. He per- 
ceives at once that this is the principle of arrangement ; for, as he 
opens the drawer which has on the outside the label ' Theology — 
Dogmatic] he finds the cards separated by numerous thin blocks or 
projecting cards, bearing labels for the principal subdivisions of this 
class in alphabetical order. The whole scheme is mapped out before 
him ; he sees at a glance that there are many other subdivisions in this 
drawer that are important to his purpose ; and the first card that he 
finds under the section ' Future Life ' contains a cross-reference to this 
effect : — See also §§ Death, Heaven, Immortality, Intermediate State, 
Judgment (Day of), Punishment (Future), Purgatory, Resurrection, 
etc. But these references do not send him, as they do in the other 
system, all over the catalogue, from one drawer to another, or from one 
manuscript volume to another, to ascertain what there is in the library 
on these branches of his subject ; the titles are all before him, and he 
may examine them all without having to move a single step. The 
fact, that, not knowing the plan of the catalogue, he looked first under 
Future Life, and found only a reference to Theology — Dogmatic, 
is no deduction from the comparative advantages of this system. Ac- 
cording to the other scheme, he is obliged to look under Theology — 
Dogmatic, or some equivalent heading, as well as under Future Life; 
for general works on dogmatic theology include, of course, the discus- 
sion of the Christian doctrine of the future life, and among those gen- 
eral works he may find what is more important to his purpose than 
any special treatise on the subject in the library. The portion, for 
example, of Gerhard's Loci Theologici (in Cotta's edition) which re- 
lates to this topic alone occupies four quarto volumes. 

" The foregoing illustration does not relate to some exceptional case, 
but is only one specimen out of hundreds equally or more striking. It 
may serve to show, in the first place, that it is not so very easy a mat- 
ter to find all there is in a large library on a particular subject by the 
aid of any catalogue ; and, in the second place, that the simple dic- 
tionary system, by tearing violently asunder and scattering through the 
whole alphabet those subjects which Nature has joined together, will 
often greatly increase, instead of diminishing, the labor of the in- 
quirer 
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" Some of the classes in the new catalogue have no subdivisions 
under them. So far, it agrees with what I have termed ' the diction- 
ary system.' But I cannot doubt that the cases are very numerous in 
which subdivisions are of great advantage. Suppose, for example, 
that a student wishes to ascertain if there is a work in the library on 
the plants of Boston and its neighborhood, or on the zoology of Massa- 
chusetts, or the geology of Maine. According to the system followed 
in the new catalogue, he is not obliged to search for this among a huge 
mass of miscellaneous titles relating to Boston, Massachusetts, or 
Maine, on the one hand, or to botany, zoology, or geology, on the 
other. Under the heading Botany — Geographical (or Local, if this 
term be preferred), which strikes the eye as soon as he opens the 
drawer, he finds brought together, first, all the general works on the 
geographical distribution of plants, and then the special floras of par- 
ticular regions arranged in the alphabetical order of their names, which 
' form the sections under this division." * 

It is true, there is no reason why the dictionary system should 
not also, for convenience, admit subdivisions, when the number 
of entries under one topic is unwieldy. Thus, the histories of 
a country may be arranged according to the period of which 
they treat ; under many topics dictionaries and periodicals 
may be culled from the mass of other titles and brought into 
serviceable juxtaposition. Some catalogues of this kind go 
still farther, becoming to a certain extent classed. Thus, 
under Germany we may find the rubrics Antiquities, Art, 
Biography, Geography, History, Law, Natural History, etc. 
The appearance of classification here could have been avoided 
by using the terms German Antiquities, German Art, etc. 
But this device does not work so well, when the name of the 
country and the corresponding adjective come in different 
parts of the alphabet, separating, for instance, Great Britain 
and British, or United States and American, to say nothing 
of Denmark and Danish, France and French, Spain and 
Spanish. 

This leads us to notice that in some respects the dictionary 
system may approach the classed very nearly without deserting 
its fundamental principle of putting everything under the most 
specific subject. Synonymous terms are ordinarily the greatest 

* Mr. Abbot's Statement respecting the New Catalogues, in the Report of the 
Examining Committee for 1863. 
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annoyances of the cataloguer, and, whichever he may choose, 
some of his readers will he sure to think the other most 
natural and most convenient. But in the present case they 
may afford a little welcome liberty. Italian Antiquities, Ital- 
ian Art, Italian History, Italian Politics, are not more specific 
terms than Art in Germany, Art in Italy, Art in Spain, Art 
in the United States. The adoption of the first set of terms 
would bring together all that relates to a country, — of the lat- 
ter, all that relates to a subject. Which it is best to adopt will 
of course depend upon the answer to the question, which of 
the two kinds of topics it will be most convenient for the 
inquirer to find in connection, under which kind there is the 
most mutual illustration, which kind have been most usually 
treated together in general works. We think it would be 
found that there is, on the whole, very little difference, in point 
of convenience, between the two methods. The dictionary sys- 
tem is at liberty to adopt either mode of grouping its head- 
ings. It has hitherto adopted the national. And so elastic is 
the plan of Mr. Abbot's catalogue, that there is nothing to pre- 
vent its doing the same, if there is any manifest advantage 
to be gained thereby. His scheme is a mixture of the two 
others, — the " strictly classed " and the " dictionary," — and 
the proportions in which the two shall be mixed can be varied 
as the judgment of the cataloguer directs. For instance, at 
present, all books that treat of authors, as such, are entered 
under Bibliography, which is divided by countries, the works 
on individual authors in each division being arranged in the 
alphabetical order of their names. This affords the means of 
seeing at one view all that the library contains on the literary 
history of each country ; and yet it is easy to find whatever 
relates especially to any author, provided his nationality be 
known, — a matter about which there can seldom be any un- 
certainty. But if it should be thought best to bring the titles 
of works illustrating an author into connection with the titles 
of his own works, so that one would have in the catalogue of 
authors under Shakespeare, for example, references, first, to all 
the works written by him, and then to all the works written 
about him, there is nothing in the plan of the present catalogue 
which would prevent it. All things considered, the method 
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which has been adopted appears preferable ; but it was adopted 
because it was thought to be preferable, and not from any exi- 
gency of an unyielding system. 

But it must not be thought, because the two plans can ap- 
proach one another in this case, that the difference between 
them is merely nominal. The dictionary scheme is still bound 
by its principles to tear apart all the subdivisions of those sub- 
jects which are not national. The monographs on oxygen 
must still appear by themselves in the letter 0, widely sep- 
arated from all the discussions of oxygen in general treatises 
on chemistry, and in chemical dictionaries and periodicals. 
You are looking at Witchcraft, and find that its cousin, Demon- 
ology, is at the other end of the volume, or in another ponder- 
ous volume of a manuscript catalogue, or two yards off in a 
drawer which some one else is using. And you may have to 
look in a third place for Magic, and in a fourth for Sorcery. 
If you wish to know what music the library contains, or to 
select some for your own performance, you will find it in 
twenty different parts of the catalogue, according as it happens 
to be written in the form of Concerto, Dance, Military Music, 
Overture, Sonata, Symphony, or Waltz, to say nothing of the 
more numerous kinds of vocal music* 

Of course the mixed system does not altogether avoid the 
reproach of tearing asunder related subjects. No system can. 
Every branch of human knowledge is allied to several others. 
It is impossible to bring it next to all. The position which 
clearly shows one of its relations utterly conceals another, and 

* And if you wish to enjoy a fine poem, or divert yourself with a work of fic- 
tion, you would not find in any of the " dictionary catalogues " a list of individual 
poems, plays, or novels, from which to make your selection. Such a list is not 
incompatible with that system, but it seems to be felt to be in some way foreign 
to its character. The Boston Public Library's " Finding List of Fiction and Juve- 
nile Books," first published two years ago as a temporary expedient, has been found 
a very useful supplement to its catalogue. I mention the matter here chiefly to 
remark upon the thoroughness of the New Catalogue, which is prevented from 
omitting such classes as Drama, Fiction, Poetry, by the practice of entering every 
book under at least one class, and is obliged to hare those classes complete by the 
habit of entering every book, in full or by brief reference, under all the classes to 
which it belongs ; so that the " Colombiade " of Du Boccage cannot escape from 
Poetry to hide in Biography, under pretence of being a life of Columbus, nor will 
Dante's " Inferno " fail to be found at all, as in many catalogues, or appear only 
under Hell. 
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we must be content with trying to group together those sub- 
jects which have the strongest affinities, and making the sepa- 
rations where they can be made with the least violence. Thus, 
Law contains the laws as they are, and treatises on their 
meaning ; the class Politics and Government contains discus- 
sions on what the laws should be ; Legislation, the same dis- 
cussions when carried on in legislative bodies, together with 
all accounts of the proceedings of such bodies, and all the 
documents submitted to them, as grounds for their decision. 
So, a thorough inquiry into the capacity of the negro would 
send one to the widely separated classes, Bibliography, for an 
account of what the negroes have written, — Biography (Col- 
lective), for the lives of famous negroes, — Ethnology, Freed- 
men and Free Negroes, History § Negroes, Slavery, and Slave- 
Trade. Of course proper references remind one to look in all 
these places. 

Again, although the Bible is the very foundation of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice, and in the French classed cata- 
logues which follow Brunet always stands at the beginning 
of Thdologie, it will be found more convenient to have an in- 
dependent class, Bible,* and to bring the illustrative works 
near it by such headings as Biblical Antiquities, Biblical 
Chronology, Biblical Commentary, Biblical Criticism, Geog- 
raphy, Hermeneutics, History, etc. A similar grouping col- 
lects much that concerns the Christian Church under the 
headings, Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Ecclesiastical Biography, 
History, Law, Polity, Statistics, Trials. Under Theology are 
left the systems of doctrine, ritual, and practice which have 
been drawn from the Bible, which, after all, often have small 
connection with their source. In Brunet, sermons also appear 
under The"ologie. In the New Catalogue they are made a sep- 
arate class, partly because they have a certain likeness to ora- 
tions, (and it is usually best that a class which has connections 
with two other classes should not be subordinated to either 
of them,) and partly for the sake of having the subdivisions, 
Christmas, Dedication, Doctrinal, Expository, Fast, Funeral, 
Historical, Political, and others. 

* Here, and not in the authors' catalogue, are enumerated all the editions of the 
Bible. 
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One other difference between the two systems should be 
noticed. The Index of the Boston Public Library follows 
essentially Mr. Panizzi's plan, which was, to make the titles in 
the catalogue of authors very full, and the index of subjects 
merely a huge collection of brief references to the subjects 
indicated in those titles, giving no information whatever as 
to the edition or character of the books, and driving the in- 
quirer to a continual and wearisome recurrence to the authors' 
catalogue, if he would make a satisfactory selection. The ne- 
cessary loss of time is not the only evil incident to this plan. 
It is impossible to compare titles so widely separated. While 
one is looking for and at a tenth, he forgets the first five or 
six. And the loss of time, which can be borne when one is 
using a single printed volume, would be utterly unendurable 
with the complete catalogue of a large library, especially if in 
manuscript. Suppose that the British Museum had made an 
index on this plan, and imagine a man, not a professed botanist, 
trying to cull from it one of the two or three hundred general 
works on botany. Of course he could take the first he found, 
trusting to chance to give him what he wanted, and, if chance 
proved unkind, sending for another and another, till he was 
satisfied. It is hardly necessary to point out that a catalogue 
which makes such a course necessary, however cheap its com- 
pilation may have been, cannot be considered very economical 
either for the library or the public. But if one will not do this, 
he must open perhaps fifty folio volumes of the catalogue (for 
some of which he will probably have to wait, because other per- 
sons are using them), find the titles to which he is referred, 
and remember them as he turns from one to another. If this 
scheme had been tried for a time at the British Museum, Mr. 
Panizzi would have been as zealous an opponent of meagre sub- 
ject titles as he was of brief titles under the names of authors.* 

* The index of the Astor Library catalogue gives under each subject only a bare 
list of the names of those who have written upon it. There is not the slightest in- 
dication when the different books were written, how large they are, or how the subject 
is treated. We are greatly indebted to Mr. Cogswell for what he has done ; the 
catalogue of the Astor Library would be of comparatively little service in other 
libraries without this index : yet it is a pity that the time and patience which readers 
will lose while consulting it could not have been used to make it more satisfactory 
to them. 
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In the New Catalogue, on the contrary, the subject entry is 
the fullest, sometimes the whole title being copied, sometimes 
different parts under different classes, but in every case so 
much as is necessary to describe the way in which the book 
handles the particular subject under which one is looking. 
The form of the book, — folio, octavo, or other, — the number 
of volumes, and the number of pages, when less than a hundred, 
are given, because the extent of a work will often determine 
one's choice ; and the imprint is added because the date when 
a work was written often makes a great difference in its scien- 
tific value. This fulness is one of the most important features 
of the New Catalogue, and the great amount of work which 
this saving of time to those who use it causes to those who 
make it is one of the reasons why it cannot be made quickly. 
In the authors' catalogue, on the other hand, nothing more is 
necessary than to separate very carefully the different authors 
by giving their names in full, and, in the case of the more 
common names, adding the dates of birth and death, to copy 
enough of the title to identify the book, and, when there are 
more editions than one, to note, as briefly as possible, their 
differences. 

I have dwelt at some length on the distinctions between the 
dictionary and the mixed system, and on their comparative 
advantages, because the former is much more commonly used, 
and because it has been persistently asserted, that, though 
less scientific, it is by far the most convenient. It seems 
to "be imagined, that, with a catalogue thus constructed, a 
person must know at once just where to look for whatever he 
wants. But a few experiments, or a little reflection, will dis- 
pel this pleasing illusion. 

" The inquirer must often be uncertain under what word in 
the catalogue he should look for his subject, because it is often 
difficult for the cataloguer to determine how a particular sub- 
ject should be designated. First, there is the case of synony- 
mous or equivalent terms. He has to choose, for instance, 
between Antiquities and Archaeology; between Birds and 
Ornithology ; between Shells and Conchology, or Mollusca and 
Malacology ; between Temperance and Intemperance ; between 
Masonry and Freemasonry, to say nothing of Anti-masonry ; 
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between Protection, Tariff, and Free Trade. Or if, as has gen- 
erally been the case in catalogues constructed on this system, 
he is governed merely by the accidental phraseology of the 
title, he separates works of precisely the same class, placing 
some under one heading, and others under one or more syn- 
onymous headings in another part of the alphabet, greatly to 
the inconvenience of the inquirer. Again, many subjects are 
usually expressed by two or more words, as Capital Punish- 
ment, Future Punishment, College Education, Moral Philos- 
ophy, Agricultural Chemistry, English Grammar, English 
Proverbs, Scottish Ballads, Art of War, International Law, 
Commercial Law, Comparative Anatomy, Natural Theology, not 
to mention the equivalent terms often used for many of these, 
as, Death Penalty, Academic or University Education, Ethics, 
Military Art, Law of Nations, Mercantile Law, Natural Keligion. 
How is a person to know beforehand under which of these 
words he will find the subject entered in the catalogue ? " * 

The truth is, that each plan has some merits which the other 
does not possess. A person who has always been accustomed 
to one will find much in the other to surprise and for a while 
puzzle or offend him ; but any one who should be for some time 
in the constant habit of consulting a catalogue of each kind on 
all sorts of subjects would hardly doubt which deserved the 
palm of superiority. 

There can be no question that the mixed system is most 
convenient for those who understand it and have learnt where 
to look for what they want. It is therefore well adapted to 
the library of a college or of a learned society. A large pro- 
portion of those who frequent such libraries are engaged in 
some limited field of investigation, and can quickly become 
accustomed to the method adopted in the classes to which 
they have most occasion to refer. The professor of chemistry 
soon discovers that he has seldom to look at any but three 
drawers, — those which contain Chemistry, Mineralogy, and 

* Mr. Abbot's Statement, p. 48. Experience shows, that, with all the simplicity 
of a "dictionary" catalogue, the public have to be taught how to use it; which ne- 
cessity is occasioned partly by synonymes, partly by the national grouping, partly 
by the lack of references from specific to general terms, and partly by the com- 
mon want of familiarity with catalogues of any kind. 
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Toxicology. The professor of botany seldom need go beyond 
those which contain Botany, Agriculture, and Horticulture. 
The professor of history would make most use of the classes 
History, Geography, Ecclesiastical History, Biography, Antiq- 
uities ; though, of course, his researches would occasionally 
carry him into such classes as Bibliography, Commerce, Pi- 
nance, Heraldry, Politics, Statistics, and many others. The 
Latin professor knows that he shall find all that relates to the 
tongue which he teaches under Language — Latin ; the his- 
tory of the literature written in that language, under Bibliog- 
raphy — Latin ; the literature itself, and whatever illustrates 
single writers, under Latin Authors ; that part of the literature 
which is engraved on stone, under Inscriptions — Latin; the 
manners and customs of Rome, under Antiquities — Roman; 
the description of her territory, under Geography, § Rome ; 
the account of her deeds, under History, § .Rome ; her juris- 
prudence, under Law — Roman ; her mythology, under Relig- 
ions (Various) — Roman. Certainly this is not a very hard 
lesson to learn, and when it is once fixed in the memory, the 
consultation of the catalogue for these subjects, which are 
nearly all that he need consult in the ordinary course of his 
studies, is merely mechanical. And when the lesson is really 
understood, it becomes a key to the use of many other parts of 
the catalogue. As he found what relates to Rome, he can find 
what relates to Greece. Having been accustomed to the class 
Inscriptions, he is not surprised at classes like Ballads, Fables, 
Legends, Letters, Quotations. The class Law would lead him 
to expect the classes Commerce, Finance, Political Economy, 
Politics, Statistics. 

It is to be expected that people will occasionally be star- 
tled at particular classifications, and think that they meet fa- 
miliar subjects in strange places. Hardly any one would at 
first look for treatises on the observance of Sunday, or on 
infant baptism, under Theology — Ritual, § Baptism, and § 
Sunday. A little reflection will show that such a class is at 
least not unreasonable, and that it has the advantage of bring- 
ing these books, and works on confirmation, the Lord's Supper, 
and other rites of the Christian Church, into close connection 
with general works on ritualism, instead of mixing them with 
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the numerous treatises on practical theology, or, worse still, 
dispersing them through the whole alphabet. And when such 
a classification is once understood, its use becomes very easy, 
and, if it is well devised, an orderly mind derives a sensible 
pleasure from its appropriateness. In fact, it is to be hoped 
that the catalogue will be a not insignificant addition to the 
educational apparatus of the university, leading the students, 
in spite of the perverse willingness of men to let any good es- 
cape them which cannot be obtained without some exertion, 
unconsciously to make classifications themselves, and assisting 
them in forming the very useful habit of laying up questions and 
facts in the mind, suitably labelled, and in their proper places. 

Synonymous terms cause trouble both to the maker and the 
user of this, as of every catalogue. Yet they sometimes afford 
an opportunity for an ingenious grouping of classes, by which 
their mutual relation can be exhibited. You wonder why you 
do not find Grecian and Roman and Hindu mythology under 
Mythology, and why the drawer which contains Theology, that 
is, Christian Theology, does not also contain Theology (Natu- 
ral). The reason is, that natural religion illustrates mythol- 
ogy more than it does Christian theology, and the use of the 
terms Religion (Natural) and Religions (Various) brings to- 
gether the classes which are most closely connected.* 

As it was desirable that the treatment of the different 
classes should be uniform, certain distinguishing features run 
through the whole catalogue. Such classes as Chemistry, En- 
graving, Philosophy, Science, Zoology, have, and almost all 
the classes can have, a division Biography, where, besides 
the lives of persons eminent in those branches of learning or 
art, will be found criticisms on their works. A rhapsody on 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, an onslaught on Wagner's Lo- 
hengrin, praise of Church's Niagara, or censure of Story's 
Everett, an explanation of the Hegelian philosophy, an account 
of the life of Stephenson or the death of Wolfe, would all be 

* Those who place the Christian religion on a level with all others might object 
to this arrangement. Even such critics should remember, however, that the juxta- 
position of classes is to be determined here, not by the philosophical relations of 
subjects, but by the manner of their treatment in books. In the present case, to 
be sure, it would have been possible to connect all these related classes by using 
the terms Theology (Christian), Theology (Gentile), and Theology (Natural). 
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found under this critico-biographical branch of the respective 
classes, Music, Painting, Sculpture, Philosophy, Engineering, 
Military Art. A similar division, Geographical, under such 
classes as Agriculture, Geology, Medicine, Natural History, 
Superstitions, and many others, receives works treating of 
those subjects with special reference to a particular country. 
Almost every class has a division History, where are put 
accounts of the origin, progress, and present state of the art 
or science, the subdivisions being the names of countries. This 
division, History, of course bears the same relation to the divis- 
ion Biography that the class History has to Biography. It is 
a question yet undecided, whether it is not best to treat all 
bibliography not national in the same way, instead of collect- 
ing it under Bibliography, and there making the names of the 
arts and sciences the divisions. 

But it is not possible to treat everything in exactly the same 
manner; nor will the English language always permit us to 
give analogous classes similar names. Thus, observations on 
the text of single Greek or Latin writers are given as appen- 
dixes to the lists of those writers' works in the classes Greek 
Authors and Latin Authors ; but those which illustrate several 
writers, or relate to Oriental authors, naturally appear under 
Classical Philology or Oriental Philology ; observations on the 
text of the Bible, under Biblical Criticism, — on the text of a 
modern European or American author, under Bibliography. 

It has been objected to Mr. Abbot's plan, that not only will 
readers find such a catalogue hard to consult, but other libra- 
rians will find it hard to make. But any good index of subjects 
is difficult of construction. Rhetoricians say that easy writing is 
hard reading. In the same way a catalogue which is compiled 
without much trouble will be likely to cause considerable delay 
and disappointment to those who use it. No satisfactory result 
can be obtained without the expenditure of time and thought. 
Shall it be the time of the librarian, or the time of the read- 
ers ? Certainly not of the latter ; for their labor, spent in solv- 
ing the question of the moment, will in each case benefit only 
themselves, — while the labor of the librarian, being put into 
a form permanently accessible, may help numberless persons 
inquiring into the same matter. But let no cataloguer who 
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undertakes the task, wishing to give as much assistance as pos- 
sible, delude himself with the idea that his work will be easy 
or rapid. In preparing the list of authors, he may get much 
assistance from the printed catalogues of other libraries, but 
in the classed part very little use can be made of the labors of 
other bibliographers, because no one has ever worked on the 
same plan. He must decide each question for himself, with 
no help from experience. If he would have his catalogue per- 
fect, he must examine each book sufficiently to discover its 
contents, to determine just what it treats of, how many sub- 
jects it treats of, and sometimes exactly how it treats of them. 
In history, he must ascertain what is the period described, that 
the title may be inserted in its proper place in the chronolog- 
ical arrangement. And this he will often find no easy matter. 
Not a few histories and biographies — so inconsiderate are au- 
thors — are published without any list of contents, index, or 
chronological table, and almost without dates. In geography 
and travels the same work is to be done ; for here, too, the sub- 
arrangement should be chronological. Marco Polo and Vam- 
bery, the Grand Duke Cosmo and Esquiros, Mrs. Trollope and 
Anthony Trollope, saw very different states of society, and 
brought back very different accounts of Asia, England, the 
United States. It would never do to mix them indiscrimi- 
nately. But to ascertain the exact period covered by each 
journey is often difficult and tedious. Some travellers give no 
dates at all ; some, even more provokingly, date the first day of 
their voyage, and continue the narration with " a week after," 
" the next month," " several days later," which at last pro- 
duces an indefiniteness of time that would put Carlyle in a 
rage. And it is not always possible to tell by a glance at the 
title through what countries the traveller passed. 

Much delay is also caused by what is termed " analysis," 
that is, bringing out under their proper heads the works con- 
tained in collections like Force's " Tracts," Gale's " Scrip- 
tores Britannicse et Anglicanae xx.," and the very valuable 
papers in the Memoirs, Transactions, and Journals of learned 
societies, and at least the more important of the articles in 
periodicals. The time consumed in such work is considerable. 
In properly analyzing a single volume it may be necessary to 
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make as much research for the classification, and to write as 
many cards, as would suffice for a whole shelf-full of books 
which require no analysis. But the work pays. The amount 
of buried matter that it reveals is astonishing. The greater 
part of bibliographical essays are to be found only in peri- 
odicals. The controversy on the Gospel of John, which ex- 
cited an interest in Germany that twenty years have hardly 
diminished, began in Zeller's Theologische Jahrbucher. The 
articles in the Sludien und Kritiken are almost volumes in 
themselves. For nine tenths of the monographs by which 
science is advanced one must consult periodicals and the pub- 
lications of societies. In historical studies and the fine arts, 
although the proportion of independent publications is greater, 
one must go frequently to the same source. But indispensable 
as such material is to any thorough research, the student or- 
dinarily loses a large part of it, because it is not indexed. 
What he finds probably costs him a long hunt, and much he 
does not find at all. Every man of science has experienced 
this evil, which within a few years has led the Royal Society of 
London to prepare for its own use an elaborate " Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers " from 1800 to 1863. So important is the 
work considered, that the British government has ordered it to 
be printed at the public expense ; and so extensive is it, that 
the first volume of authors, consisting of 960 quarto pages, con- 
tains only the letters A — Clu, about one sixth of the whole. 
The promised " Alphabetical Index * of the Subjects of the 
Papers as far as they appear in the Titles " will relieve libraries 
from the necessity of analyzing scientific periodicals published 
before 1864, just as Mr. Poole's " Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture " makes it unnecessary to analyze English periodicals 
published before 1852. But the necessity will still remain of 
doing something similar, or better, in those branches of knowl- 
edge which have not the advantage of such indexes.f 

* An index on the dictionary system is much better adapted to these scientific 
papers, which are almost entirely monographs, than it would be to a library con- 
taining many general works. 

t The impatience of the public, and the fear of being too voluminous, prevented 
Mr. Jewett from inserting in the " Index to the Catalogue of the Boston Public 
Library " much that he would undoubtedly have been glad to include. That Index, 
though very complete for authors, however little they may have written, gives no 
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Analysis should not be confined to periodicals and serials. 
Many books contain important chapters on special topics of 
which not a hint is to be found in the title. Important biograph- 
ical sketches, occasionally a sermon worthy of special refer- 
ence, accounts of the natural history and of the language of 
various countries occurring in books of travel, essays like 
Macaulay's on the Catholic Church, or on a dozen other sub- 
jects, whole treatises which the library may possess only in the 
author's collected " Works," — all these would be overlooked 
on Mr. Panizzi's plan. " If you have full and accurate titles," 
he says, "well drawn up for an alphabetical catalogue, you 
take all the words which indicate any of the subjects treated of 

in that work, and you enter them alphabetically Under 

Dodo I find whatever is written about the Dodo." — The Lord 
Advocate. " So far as appears in the title-page ? " — " Yes ; 

and there can be nothing better, if the titles are well done 

If it is not mentioned in the title-page, the case is much worse 
in a classed catalogue ; you must read every book, to class 
their contents." That the cataloguer should read every book 
through is of course impossible. Fortunately it is not neces- 
sary. He may discover much by simply turning over the 
leaves. How far analysis shall be carried must be left to his 
discretion ; and his decision will be determined by his knowl- 
edge, his tastes, and the amount of time at his command. 
Uniformity in such a matter, though desirable, is not essential ; 
since the usefulness of one such reference is not in the least 
affected by another's having been made or not made. 

There are many books which do not require analysis ; but the 
habit of examining each, to see whether any is needed, is a use- 
ful check on the tendency to classify by the title alone. One 
who is hurried into this dangerous practice can never know 
where a moment's inattention or ignorance about some detail 
of a subject may lead him. He should at least be very sure 
that he understands his title. Perhaps no one would imagine 
Boehmer's Meditationes in Constilutionem Criminalem Caro- 

reference from subjects to anything less than a volume. Papers in the Me'moires 
of the French Academy, hundreds of pages long, do not receive the attention 
that is bestowed on mere trifles which were published separately. Even Mr. 
Lowell's careful catalogue at the Boston Athenajum does not bring out any articles 
in periodicals. 
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linam to be a discussion of the slave laws of South Carolina, or 
I Clefti della Grecia Moderna, a description of the present 
state of the Acroceraunian cliffs : but men have actually put 
Orationes Sancli Chrysostomi in the same class as Ciceronis 
Orationes, and Budwus de Asse et Partibus ejus under Zoology, 
as a work on Asses. Why should not " If, Yes, and Perhaps " 
be a treatise on particles, an English Tursellinus ? Some titles 
appear to be written to conceal contents. Even when they 
give information, it is not always correct ; and when it is cor- 
rect, it is seldom complete. 

Difficulties of another kind admit of a more summary 
treatment. No librarian has any security that he may not 
be called upon at any time to catalogue, and, what is 
worse, to classify, a book written in a language of which he 
knows not a word, Polish or Russian, Persian or Japanese, 
some Hawaiian tract left by a missionary, a Chinese treatise 
given by an attachS of an embassy in exchange for the reports 
of the library, a Bulgarian guide-book brought home by an ad- 
venturous traveller, perhaps a batch of works in an uncommon 
language which some scholar overburdened with time has un- 
dertaken to learn and given up in despair after a short trial. 
If the cataloguer knows any one who can decipher the strange 
characters and interpret the unknown words, he will apply to ' 
him ; otherwise, rather than waste much time in making 
blunders by the aid of the grammar and lexicon, he will choose 
the auctioneer's brief style, — " A Mongolian book, with illus- 
trations." In the course of time a number of these titles ac- 
cumulate, a constant eyesore, offending the taste for uniformity 
and completeness, but after all not practically diminishing the 
value of the catalogue more than the presence of the books 
increases the practical value of the library. The first scholar 
who wishes to read them can be employed to properly describe 
them. 

The cataloguer should not expect to be satisfied with his 
work. Let him make what acquaintance he can with many 
languages, let him get a superficial knowledge of all branches 
of science, literature, and art, let him almost read the books 
he classifies, and be generally on his guard against the hundred 
sources of mistake, yet shall he err like other hurried or inter- 
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rupted or fagged and drowsy mortals. He will hardly speak 
of Ander Schiffahrt's Second Voyage, or suppose, with the 
compiler of a certain Library Manual, that " Ebend." is a great 
book-publishing city ; but he may write psychology when he 
meant to write physiology ; in a temporary distraction of 
thought he may even confound things as different as Crustacea 
and mollusca, he may find himself inextricably involved among 
the higher branches of mathematics or the nice distinctions 
of metaphysics, and commit errors of judgment even when he 
avoids slips of the pen. 

It may give some idea of the questions which present them- 
selves to one who is commencing such a catalogue, if we con- 
sider how certain books may be treated. The first to be dealt 
with shall be " A Description of National Sports, Dances, and 
Songs." The title at once suggests three classes. The first, 
Sports, offers no difficulties. A little consideration, or a slight 
consultation of other catalogues, shows that there are general 
works on sports, by Walker and others, and also manuals of 
particular sports, which will call for such divisions as Base-Ball, 
Cricket, Hunting, Rowing. Billiards, chess, 6carte, whist, will 
come under a similar class, Games. For the book in hand 
there must be a division " National " ; and if a work on the 
sports of Scotland, or of Ancient Greece, should ever come up 
for classification, it would be entered here, Greece or Scotland 
forming a section under the division National. Dances can 
be treated like Sports. Songs, however, require a little more 
thought. It would evidently be difficult to distinguish between 
ballads and songs ; and which name to give to the united 
classes is a point to split hairs upon. One consideration is 
perhaps decisive. The old popular romances must of course 
be included, the metrical legends, which were originally, at 
least, written to be sung. But it would seem a little strained 
to call the " Romaunt of the Rose " or " William and the Wer- 
wolf" songs. The name " Ballads, etc.," standing midway 
between the two extremes, may be taken to include both. And 
we can foresee that prose romances — the other half of the 
popular literature of the Middle Ages — will require a corre- 
sponding class, Legends, which will properly include fairy tales. 
In these two classes the subdivisions must plainly be names of 
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countries, for folk lore often bears strongly marked national 
characteristics ; and though the same legends reappear in dif- 
ferent lands, yet the style of telling and the embellishments 
vary. Moreover, these classes contain sometimes the only, and 
almost always the earliest, literature of the various races. 

Let the next book be Brillat-Savarin's entertaining Physi- 
ologie du Gout. Plainly we must have a class Cookery, 
where can be assembled all the cook-books, from the Liber 
Cure Cocorum to cautious Dr. Glass and the 101st edition of 
Miss Acton. And Brilla1>Savarin discusses not only the 
preparation of food, but its history and the characteristics 
of the different kinds, as is done more exhaustively, but less 
agreeably, in Soyer's Pantropheon. Another class, Food, is 
needed, then, for these books, for Hassall's " Adulterations 
of Food," and for works on the preservation of food. Even 
this is not enough. The Meditation n., Du Gout, though it 
may have little scientific value, certainly deserves a reference 
under Physiology, which of course must be a division of 
Medicine. And it must not be overlooked that Diet, that is, 
the relation of food to health, another generally recognized 
division of Medicine, receives considerable attention from 
Brillat-Savarin. Thus we have given the Physiologie four 
distinct entries, — none too many for a work which has won 
so high a reputation, and maintained it so long, among the 
wits and epicures of Prance. 

The examples chosen illustrate the necessity of the double 
and triple entry of many titles. As this forms a weighty item 
in the expense and bulk of the catalogue, it should of course 
be avoided wherever the assistance afforded to the reader is 
much less than the labor caused to the writer. That is to say, 
double entries should never be made under synonymous terms, 
a reference from the one rejected to the one selected for a 
heading being sufficient ; and double entries should not be 
made when two classes partly overlap, as often happens, — for 
then a reference under one will take the place of the titles, 
which can just as well be consulted under the other. In this 
latter case, however, two things are to be observed : first, 
that the reference is allowable only when it prevents the repe- 
tition of several titles, because it is nearly as easy to write a 
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title as a reference, and no one likes to be sent to another part 
of the alphabet to find almost nothing when he gets there ; 
and, secondly, that a reference is insufficient when the titles 
referred to from the first class are mixed in the second with a 
large mass of others, and much time would be spent in picking 
them out. To illustrate : the comparative merits of free 
trade and protection are discussed in the general works on 
political economy, which must be put under that head ; in spe- 
cial pamphlets and magazine articles, which would form, under 
the same class, the section Free Trade ; and in discussions of 
the various tariffs, which belong under Politics or Legislation 
(as the case may be), branch United States, section Tariff. 
When these last treatises discuss the general principles of 
the subject as well as the particular provisions of each tariff, 
shall they be doubly entered under Political Economy and un- 
der Politics, or will a reference under the former, " See also 
Politics — U. S. (18—), § Tariff," be enough? The princi- 
ples stated above furnish a ready answer. 

One thing is yet wanting, without which the New Catalogue 
would fail to be all that is desirable. At present it furnishes no 
indication of the comparative merit of the works to which it 
refers, and generally no further description of their character 
than is given in their titles. In very many cases, and especially 
for those persons who have some knowledge of books, and some 
experience in investigation, this is enough ; but even they would 
not disdain further assistance ; and it would certainly be well 
that the inexperienced, the ignorant, and those who, whatever 
their acquaintance with certain fields of literature, must occa- 
sionally venture into paths unknown to them, should find a 
ready guide in the catalogue. Pew persons are so much inter- 
ested in any subject as to care to read all that has been writ- 
ten upon it. In general, men wish to get the most information in 
the shortest time from the most reliable source ; they require, 
so to speak, a chrestomathy of the matter. A young man, we 
will suppose, who has read " Sir Amyas Leigh " with avidity, 
wishes to learn something more about the age of Elizabeth. 
The catalogue has done much for him in that it has picked 
out the histories from all the other books in the library, and 
from all the histories those of Great Britain, and from them 
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the histories of the Elizabethan age. But this is not enough. 
He asks what is the best history of the Elizabethan age. Can 
any means be devised of answering his question ? Merely to 
give him a list of works, good, bad, and indifferent, without a 
word to show their character, is to dishearten or misguide 
him. Unless he has considerable literary knowledge, more 
than most young men have, he is as likely to choose the bad 
or indifferent as the good. If, as is not improbable, he has 
never heard of Proude, and only heard of Hume, if, as is al- 
most certain, Aikin, Burton, Camden, Naunton, Raumer, 
Wright, are entirely unknown to him, how can he make a good 
selection ? It may be said that he can consult the librarians, 
or, if he has time, his instructors, and the various histories of 
literature ; but the New Catalogue was designed to save him, 
as far as possible, from the necessity of consulting anybody. 
How can it do so in the present case ? 

The difficulties of the plan are here comparatively slight, the 
difficulties of the execution are almost insuperable. And first, 
of the plan. If it be merely desired to point out to the novice a 
few of the best authors, — as, in Ecclesiastical History, Neander, 
or Milman, or Stanley, — in Geology, Lyell, — in Comparative 
Philology, Max Miiller, or Professor Whitney, — so much could 
easily be done by prefixing to the titles a * or a Jlgp*. But 
whoever wishes to see on which of the cards these marks are 
placed must examine each card, which is a work of time. To 
enable any person to turn immediately to the leading work in 
each division, the only part of the card which is seen when the 
drawer is first opened — the top — should be marked in some 
way so as to catch the eye at once. It might be dipped into 
some bright-colored ink ; but unfortunately use, after a time, 
reduces the top of the cards to a uniform dingy hue, which 
recalls the edges of the leaves of circulating-library novels. 
A mark, less conspicuous at first, but more lasting, would be a 
notch, always made in the same part of the top, or the cutting 
off of one of the corners. This, indeed, might be too perma- 
nent, — for in science, at least, the best book of to-day must give 
place before long to a better ; and it would mark, at any rate, 
but a rude division. One could hardly be contented to sepa- 
rate books into sheep and goats. They are of every degree 
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of merit. Some are good in one way, some in another ; some 
for one man, some for another ; some for one purpose, and not 
at all for another. To take a few of the histories of Prance : 
Michelet is brilliant, and in his later volumes erratic ; Crowe 
is reliable, but certainly not brilliant ; Alison has a reputation 
not lower than his deserts ; Henri is diligent, comprehensive, 
interesting, and long; Duruy is admirable as an epitomist. 
What system of asterisks or notches or colors could tell all this ? 
We must have notes ; and this brings us back to the necessity 
of manipulating the cards, to see where and what the notes 
are. And here comes in also the difficulty of execution. Who 
shall write all these notes ? What man is there who will un- 
dertake to say of a hundred thousand volumes, not only what 
subjects they treat, but how well they treat them ? Who will 
gauge with equal facility and equal correctness the merits of a 
history of painting, a treatise on quaternions, a discussion of 
the nature of time and space or of the law of ejectments, an 
edition of a Greek play or Sanskrit poem, an opera, novel, or 
volume of sermons ? In fact, it is plain that a perfect classed 
and descriptive catalogue is unattainable. But this is a matter 
in which completeness is not necessary. Whatever is well 
done will be profitable. And it would certainly seem that a 
university, where must be assembled many men of great spe- 
cial learning, who could give assistance in this work, and ought 
to be interested in having it properly done, possesses unusual 
advantages for the construction of such a catalogue. Without 
some such assistance, no corps of librarians that any Am erican 
library possesses is equal to the task.* 

The New Catalogue has elicited frequent and warm expres- 
sions of approbation from those who have had recourse to it, 
especially from the students, and its plan has been adopted by 
several other libraries. Its usefulness,! present and future, 

* Some years ago the most important titles in some parts of the Index were 
marked with an asterisk ; but the work was discontinued, because it was thought 
that a selection could be made to more advantage when the number of titles should 
be larger. 

t One use has not been mentioned. It is very easy to discover the deficiencies 
of the library in any department, when all that it possesses in that department is 
brought together. A brief comparison of that part of the catalogue with a good 
special bibliography will show what are the most important works still wanting. 
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can hardly be overestimated. A large library uncatalogued 
is like a large city without a directory. The stranger strolls 
around it at random, and finds much to admire and enjoy ; but 
if he has any purpose in his visit, it may be utterly frustrated : 
he will spend in his search time which he can ill spare, time 
in which he intended to transact his affairs or was to enjoy the 
company of his friends. Nay, it is much easier to become ac- 
quainted with the city than with the library : the signs catch 
the eye more quickly than the titles on the backs of the books ; 
it is easier to remember and find again the place of a house 
than of a volume ; and authors do not expose their wares in 
shop-windows, to show at once where one's wants can be sup- 
plied. The attendants are often good guides, better for cer- 
tain parts of the library, and easier to consult, than any unin- 
telligent catalogue can be : but few men can have its universal 
memory ; and men die, while the catalogue lasts. " A library 
is not worth anything without a catalogue," says Carlyle ; " it 
is a Polyphemus without any eye in his head." One who 
consults a library provided with a catalogue like Mr. Abbot's 
is a Briareus, with a hundred eyes and hands. Yet such is the 
ignorance which prevails in the world about library administra- 
tion, that the catalogue is hardly ever thought of by those who> 
found libraries. Thousands of dollars are provided to pro- 
cure books, and not a cent to make them useful after they 
are received. 

Charles A. Cutter. 

With this information, and with money, it becomes easy to make the library sym- 
metrical. The New Catalogue thus not only reveals its treasures so that they can 
be used, bat its wants so that they can be judiciously supplied. 
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